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happened in thirty years in shops and the
business of shopping, and in Aunt Janes them-
selves. The Aunt Janes of to-day are mainly
Aunt Joans or Aunt Corals or Aunt Leslies,
and are a very distant strain of the breed of
Aunt Jane.
Recently  a  schoolboy friend  brought  his
Aunt Leslie to see me. It was long since I had
seen an aunt, as such, and it was amusing to
note the thirty years' difference between her
and my Aunt Jane. To the middle-aged the
term Aunt still carries something which evokes
respect, if not awe; for in our childhood Aunts
were personages. Aunt Jane was affectionate
and well-disposed towards "the children," but
in the manner of a benevolent head-mistress.
When she was visiting, it was necessary to be a
little more or a little less than one's true self.
She had an eye for failings; a gentle eye, perhaps,
but still an eye. When she moved she rustled,
as though her very dress were aware of its
office in decorating so august a figure and were
sh-sh-ing the surroundings into respect. "The
children" to her were a lovely but alien tribe
from a country beyond her borders. Her notion
of amusing you was to tell you of the worm-
eaten games she played when she was young;
games no decent child would be caught playing.
But she made up for this by the exciting pack-
ages she brought, by her "treats" to circuses